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crat, led off with the significant statement: "It is charged that it is a
source of corruption through which the public Treasury is robbed, that
gentlemen who hold the office of Public Printer acquire in a short
time princely fortunes, and that extensive combinations are formed at
the commencement of each Congress by which the printing is to be
obtained and controlled."10 While Burnett neither preferred nor af-
firmed these charges, he declared it high time they were aired. He was
certain that Congress knew too little of the printing situation, and was
too careless with it. Certain works, once started, were kept going in-
definitely. A glaring example was the publication, authorized four
years earlier, of Lieutenant Gillis's report on a naval astronomical ex-
pedition to Chile. Three volumes had been printed, a fourth was in
process, but the other three were untouched. Perry's report on the
Japanese expedition, Emory's survey of the Mexican boundary, the
explorations of routes for the Pacific railroads, the annual reports on
commercial relations and the coast survey were piling up volumes
literally by the score. Most of these works were of large size and in-
cluded a variety of expensive engravings, diagrams, and maps.
The cost of printing for the Thirty-second Congress had amounted
to only $950,000; but for the Thirty-fourth, in which the Republicans
controlled the House, it had jumped to $2,300,000. Now was the time
for economy. Letcher and others joined Burnett in demanding it. The
friends of the outlay relied upon the argument that the work had been
authorized and in part completed, so that the only honorable thing to do
was to fulfill the contract. This argument seemingly was not enough, for
economy won, 135-67, on February 2, just as Buchanan's Lecompton
message was laid on the clerk's desk. The hostile majority included 57
Democrats from all parts of the Union.
The ways and means committee cut the appropriation to $340,000, to
be used solely for work completed on which money was due. This
figure was accepted, and it seemed that economy still was taken seriously.
A litde later, however, $316,000 was tucked into the sundry civil appro-
priation bill which went into the printers' pockets. Wendell was pre-
sumed to have made $800,000 profit on the printing of the last Congress
alone.
In the course of this conflict plans for reform emerged from the